Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
succession, like the Seven Years' War into which that contest merged by degrees almost imperceptible, belongs to the general history of the time. British diplomacy did not remain an idle spectator of the confused and sanguinary engagements between the Prussian, Bavarian and Austrian troops, suspended rather than terminated as these had been by the Austro-Bavarian Treaty of Fuessen and the Anglo-Prussian Treaty of Hanover. The Fuessen Treaty had established Maria Theresa's husband, Francis, on the Imperial throne. By the Treaty of Hanover, Frederick promised England to accept Francis I. as emperor, but only on the condition of Silesia remaining- a part of the Prussian kingdom. Robinson's persuasive powers were for some time spent in vain on the Austrian empress. At last the British ambassador succeeded, and the Austrian acceptance of these terms was embodied in the Treaty of Dresden, 1745. From the first it had been evident that the primary condition, the "idem velle et nolle" of international friendship, had been wanting to the Anglo-Austrian relations. Nor do these seem to have been improved by the men into whose hands their management had fallen. Robert D'Arcy, fourth Earl of Holdernesse, as Secretary of State, stood high in Newcastle's opinion, but his character was traversed by a vein of frivolity, shown, as his opponents declared, by the fact that, when as a younger man he ought to have been a student of politics, he thought of nothing but private theatricals, How, it was asked, could such a man, bred behind the curtain, keep an official secret or be trusted in anything more serious than the business of stage-management ? Moreover,
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